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REVIEW OF THE THIRD QUARTER: 


Business kixpan 





Business showed no convincing signs of 
slackening in New England during the third 
quarter, after due allowance for seasonal fac- 
tors. Even the severe August floods failed to 
stem more than temporarily the prevailing 
optimism of business sentiment. 

Most statistical measures showed upward 
trends. Factories were busy, mostly in meeting 
orders rather than building inventories. Em- 
ployment conditions were good, and trade 
volumes well sustained, with little change in 
price levels. Credit continued in strong de- 
mand despite some restraining influences. 











New England business activity continued strong 
during the third quarter of 1955, with less than the 
expected seasonal lull. Output was large and orders 
increased. Nearly full employment helped to maintain 
brisk consumer spending. Demand for credit accommo- 
dation was strong. Prices were generally firm. 

Industrial production continued the upward climb 
which began last September. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s seasonally adjusted index of output in the 
nation reached an all-time high of 141 per cent of the 
1947-49 average during September. A rise in durable- 
goods output to a new high of 160 more than offset a 
slight decline from the June peak in the nondurable- 
goods component. August flood damage seriously inter- 
rupted output of some New England plants. Recovery, 
however, was quick and vigorous. Damage to highways 
and railroads also curtailed movement of products in 
August. New England freight carloadings in July. how- 
ever, had exceeded year-ago levels by 33 per cent, com- 
pared with a nationwide increase of ten per cent. 
Electric power output in July ran about ten per cent 
greater than last year. 

New England manufacturers not only were busy 
during the third quarter of 1955, but they also received 
increasing volumes of orders for future delivery. Over 
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half of the reports received by the New England Pur- 
chasing Agents Association during August and Septem- 
ber indicated increasing volumes of production and of 
new orders. Only about five per cent reported a decreas- 
ing volume of orders. 

An increasing proportion of businessmen expect that 
commodity prices will rise. Expectation of higher prices 
has led to somewhat longer-term purchasing policies. 
While the great majority are buying one or two months 
in advance, only a handful are now operating from 
hand-to-mouth, and more are looking forward three or 
six months. Although some build-up of raw material 
and work-in-process inventories is discernible, most 
buying appears to be for current orders. 

Average prices, at both wholesale and consumer 
levels, have moved in a narrow range for many months. 
In general, strengthening prices for metals, metal prod- 
ucts and building materials have offset weakening 
prices for farm products and food. The national whole- 
sale price index moved up very slowly from June 
through the third quarter, with mixed trends evident at 
the close of September. Consumer prices dropped 
slightly during the summer, but rose in September. 

Employment conditions in New England continued 
favorable during the summer. After a shallow dip in 
July, due largely to vacation closings at some manufac- 
turing plants, total nonagricultural employment in the 
region rose to 3,527,300 in mid-August. This represented 
increases of 32,500 from mid-July and of 65,600 from a 
year earlier. 

Most of the gain from July to August occurred in 
manufacturing industries, notably those making textile 
products and apparel. Employment in contract con- 
struction expanded seasonally in early summer. Settle- 
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ment of a truck drivers’ strike in late July restored 
normal employment in transportation activity. The 
seasonal lull in retail trade affected fewer workers. 

Disastrous floods in parts of southern New England 
during the third week of August dealt a severe blow to 
the economy. Destruction or severe damage to factories, 
equipment and inventories threw many people out of 
work temporarily. Initial claims for unemployment 
insurance in the affected areas rose to several times the 
normal amounts. Despite huge losses, recovery occurred 
rapidly. In Connecticut, for instance, out of some 
70,000 factory workers who were put out of their jobs, 
nearly half were busy again within a week, and all but 
6,000 within a month. 

The New England production-worker man-hours 
index increased in August after declining slightly from 
June to July. Seasonal increases in nondurable lines 
were principally responsible for the August gain. In each 
month since April, the index exceeded 1954 levels. 

Longer hours of work have accompanied the employ- 
ment gains made by most New England industries over 
the past year. While the average workweeks in July and 
August were shorter than earlier in the year in many 
industries, they were generally longer than a year ago. 
Metal-using industries registered the largest year-to- 
year gains. 

Average weekly earnings of production workers 
reached the high for the year in June in all New England 
states except Vermont and Maine. Earnings continued 
to advance through August in Vermont. In most other 
states earnings increased in August 
slightly in July 

Life insurance sales in New England during the third 
quarter exceeded the year-ago level by 22.7 per cent 
while the gain was 23.1 per cent for the United States. 
Redemptions of E and H bonds continued to surpass 
new sales in New England, contrary to the national ex- 
perience. Sales of these types of bonds for the quarter in 
New England increased 12.1 per cent. while redemptions 
rose only 1.2 per cent from levels of the third quarter 
of 1954 

New England consumers continued to spend more 
during the third quarter than they did last year. Sales 
of automobiles, both new and used, paced the gains. 
The number of new cars registered in New England 
during July was 20 per cent above the July 1954 total, 
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and in August a 37 per cent gain was recorded. Used 
car registrations in Massachusetts ran about 26 per 
cent above year-ago levels during the quarter. 

Department store sales in July and August ex- 
ceeded last year’s level by about five per cent in spite of 
hot weather, floods and the polio epidemic. September 
sales were five per cent above those of last year, par- 
tially because of store closings last year as a result of 
hurricanes Carol and Edna. Departments selling major 
household appliances and radios, phonographs and tele- 
vision sets registered the most striking sales gains this 
quarter. Sales of women’s and misses’ wearing apparel 
lagged behind last year’s figures, probably as a result 
of the warmer weather this summer. 

Instalment sales showed larger year-to-year gains at 
department stores during July and August than cash or 
charge sales. This has been evident throughout 1955, 
reflecting the improved sales performances of the home- 
furnishings departments as well as increased use of 
revolving credit accounts. 

The volume of consumer credit outstanding at New 
England’s banks, credit unions and consumer finance 
companies continued to expand during the summer, 
largely because of the high level of automobile sales. 
The amount of such consumer loans outstanding at the 
end of August was |4 per cent greater than a year ago. 
Credit extended by these institutions so far this year has 
been 20 per cent greater than that extended during the 
same period of last year. The ratio of repayments to the 
amount of credit outstanding fell off during June and 
July but returned to the level of previous months during 
August. 

Business loan expansion in the region during the 
third quarter paralleled the increase in over-all economic 
activity. Commercial and industrial loans at reporting 
banks rose four per cent — about the same as the rate 
of gain reported for the nation. 

Almost all categories of business loans shared in the 
expansion. The largest absolute increases were to the 
food and textile manufacturing groups and to public 
utilities and transportation concerns. In these cate- 
gories the region accounted for up to ten per cent of 
the national increase, even though the region’s banks 
hold only five per cent of the national total of busi- 
ness loans. 
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As in the nation, expansion of residential mortgage 
credit at the region’s banks tended to slow during the 
quarter. Commitment money was reported to be tighter 
than in any recent period. In part these developments 
resulted from the tightened credit terms available to 
borrowers on FHA and VA mortgages imposed by the 
Administration and the more restrictive policy on loans 
to members adopted by the Federal Home Loan Banks 
in mid-September. 

Demands for mortgage funds continued strong against 
reduced supplies. The leading savings banks in Boston 
marked up rates on conventional mortgages from 4 to 
115 per cent. Rates on these mortgages in many New 
England markets, however, are still below the nation- 
wide average. A substantial volume of mortgages is 
still being written under earlier commitments. 

Construction activity in New England slackened its 
feverish pace somewhat during the third quarter. How- 
ever, the $392 million contract awards for this period, 
as reported by F. W. Dodge Corp., were still 11 per cent 
above the volume for the third quarter of 1954. Over 
the same periods, residential building showed a 19 per 
cent increase, and nonresidential building a four per 
cent increase. Both of these classes of building awards 
continued in large volume during July and August, but 
fell below year-ago levels during September. The value 
of total construction awards during September was 
bolstered by expanded public works programs. Con- 
struction awards for New England’s public works dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1955 have been 75 per cent 
greater than for comparable months of 1954, largely 
because of expanded highway construction. 


Durable-Goods Industries 

Business activity in the electrical machinery indus- 
try as a whole showed little change during the third 
quarter as compared with the preceding three months 
and with a year ago. But within the industry, significant 
changes which tended to neutralize each other have 
taken place. Firms making electronics products and/or 
communications equipment have been expanding out- 
put, while those manufacturing electrical generating, 
transmission, distribution, and industrial apparatus 
have been contracting in this area. Massachusetts pro- 
ducers of communications equipment employed 6.5 per 
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cent more workers in August than a year ago, while 
makers of industrial electrical equipment had 9.4 per 
cent fewer employees. 

Manufacturers of noneleetrical machinery in New 
England increased their operations moderately during 
the third quarter. By mid-August the industry had 
about five per cent more employees than a year ago. 
The volume of new orders received during August by 
Massachusetts firms in this industry exceeded last year’s 
level by 49 per cent. Orders have been higher than a 
year ago in every month since October 1954. 

Textile machinery activity has also been greater 
than last year. Weekly figures on foundry activity of 
such firms showed an average increase of 38 per cent 
over a year ago in tons of iron poured during the third 
quarter of 1955. No important delays in production 
occurred as the result of August floods. 

New England’s transportation equipment indus- 
try showed little change in activity during the summer. 
The aircraft industry has been curtailing employment 
gradually since January, particularly in the Hartford 
and New Haven areas. At Bridgeport, however, where 
production of helicopters has been increasing steadily, 
the industry has expanded workforces considerably. 

In shipbuilding, small employment gains during 
August occurred at yards in Boston and Quincy, but no 
important increases are likely unless new contracts are 
obtained by the Fore River Yard. Shipyards at Bath, 
Maine; Portsmouth, New Hampshire; and Groton, 
Connecticut recently received contracts for six naval 
vessels. Five other shipbuilding contracts were also 
awarded to New England yards. 

The region’s two auto assembly plants operated at 
near-peak levels during August. Plants making bicycles, 
automotive equipment and trailers enjoyed an increased 
volume of business. 

New orders received by Massachusetts producers of 
primary metals were at least 40 per cent above a year 
ago in July and August. Manufacturers of fabricated 
metals have also received an encouraging volume of 
new orders, but the rise has been smaller than among 
producers of primary metals. 

Except for the weeks affected by vacation shutdowns 
and floods, New England steel mills maintained opera- 
tions at a very high rate during the summer. Improve- 
ment in foundry business, where bookings have been 
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running 20 to 30 ahead of a year ago, is attributed 
mainly to heavier melts by textile machinery makers. 
The price rise in pig iron in July has not affected 
demand materially. 

The copper and brass industry located in the 
Waterbury, Connecticut area was badly damaged by 
August floods. It was initially estimated that 32 per cent 
of the nation’s brass mill production was knocked out. 
Although some concerns had resumed full production 
by October 1, others were still using available employees 
in clean-up and repair operations. 

Nondurable-Goods Industries 

Activity in the New England textile industry picked 
up considerably, following settlement in early July of 
a labor dispute which had idled thousands of workers 
in its cotton-synthetic segment. Cotton consumption 
and spindle hours increased in August although both 
remained below year-ago levels. New England textile 
employment expanded, but the 171,900 employed in 
mid-August was 7,400 below the August 1954 level. 
Business at’ most woolen and worsted plants did not 
change materially during the quarter. 

August flood conditions temporarily disrupted pro- 
duction at a number of textile plants in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Woolen and worsted 
firms were hardest hit. Operations were quickly restored 
in most plants, but several firms will be out of produc- 
tion for some time. 

New England garment plants shared with other soft- 
goods industries the usual seasonal expansion in activity 
during the third quarter. After the vacation shutdowns, 
production of fall and winter lines built up to a seasonal 
peak. Additional workers were taken on and hours were 
lengthened. Most segments of the industry reported a 
good volume of orders. Outerwear plants were the 
most active. 

Production of fall and winter shoes quickened in New 
England footwear plants after the July vacation shut- 
downs. While output in July was under year-ago levels 
for the first month since May 1954, year-to-year gains 
were resumed in August. In that month production was 
second only to the all-time high reached in March. 
During the first eight months of 1955 shoe production 
in New England exceeded the corresponding period of 
last year by 11 per cent. The fall seasonal spurt in pro- 
duction was accompanied by increased employment 
and longer workweeks. Plants turning out slippers and 
women’s shoes expanded seasonally. 

Leather tanneries in the region were also busy. 
Activity tapered off at the end of the quarter because 
shoe manufacturers delayed volume ordering of ma- 
terials until after the fall shoe shows. 

Activity in the New England rubber products indus- 
try during the third quarter ran above year-ago levels 
until late August when several plants in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island suffered extensive flood damage. By 
the end of September, however, many of the laid-off 
workers had been recalled. 

New England jewelry manufacturers added to their 
staffs and lengthened hours during the third quarter in 
order to fill orders for fall and Christmas merchandise. 
August employment in the important Rhode Island 
segment of the industry was just shy of the spring peak 
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reached in February but surpassed the August 1954 
level by three per cent. Many plants report order volume 
well ahead of a year ago and better diversified. Some 
firms are subcontracting work for the first time to aid 
in meeting delivery schedules. The copper shortage has 
not yet limited output of costume jewelry. 

New England’s pulp, paper and paperboard manu- 
facturers enjoyed high-level business during the third 
quarter. Although the August flood interrupted produc- 
tion at a number of paper mills; most producers oper- 
ated at close to capacity. Costs tended to rise. Union 
contracts negotiated during the third quarter with many 
paper mills call for wage increases averaging about four 
per cent. In addition, recently announced fourth-quarter 
prices have been raised for many grades of sulphite and 
kraft wood pulp. 

New England producers of all types of lumber and 
flooring shared in the general prosperity during the 
third quarter. This was particularly true of hardwood 
lumber producers who benefited from a strong demand 
from furniture manufacturers. Prices of high quality 
birch and maple lumber rose appreciably during this 
period. In addition, demand for such items as hardwood 
factory flooring improved as a result of the flood damage 
in Southern New England. 

New England’s furniture industry enjoyed a pros- 
perous third quarter. Many manufacturers raised prices 
three to four per cent and met little consumer resistance. 
Strong demand kept finished inventories low, but in- 
creasing consumer demand for new styles of furniture 
forced many manufacturers to maintain larger inven- 
tories of raw materials. Labor contracts negotiated 
during the period provided for a variety of new benefits 
which increased labor costs approximately two per cent. 
Very little unemployment was reported in the industry 
during the quarter. 

The New England chemical industry has reported a 
succession of new peaks in employment during 1955. 
New highs were recorded in March, April, May and 
August. Business was good throughout the third quarter 
and the summer slump was much less than usual. 
Demand for plastics continued to expand. Producers of 
industrial chemicals also reported satisfactory business. 
Rhode Island producers of textile chemicals attribute 
current improved conditions largely to the trend to new 
finishes in the textile industry. 
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W ool Scouring Wastes—A New kingland Problem 


DeEsPITE YEARS Of costly experimentation by industry 
and numerous government organizations, wool scouring 
wastes have polluted New England’s streams ever since 
the Civil War. 

Recently the problem has abated in certain localities 
because of decreased production and because several 
plants have closed down or relocated in the South. In 
addition, more scouring firms are now treating or par- 
tially controlling their wastes. The scouring industry is 
also financing industrial research to discover new ways 
to recover valuable by-products from waste material. 
Despite these efforts, a serious problem still exists. 

This article discusses ways in which this and similar 
industrial waste problems are being attacked in New 
England. 


The Wool Scouring Process 

Sheep collect all types of dirt and manure as well as 
burrs, seeds, and straw in their wool during their life 
on the range. They sweat profusely and most of the 
dried perspiration (called suint) remains in their coat. 
Sheep also secrete quantities of grease which water- 
proofs their wool coat and prevents the wool fibers 
from matting. 

All these impurities are in the wool when it comes to 
a scouring plant to be cleaned and prepared for further 
manufacture. It is not unusual for one half of the weight 
of certain grades of grease wool to be composed of 
grease, suint, dirt, and vegetable matter. This is the 
material which is washed into the adjoining waterways 
during the scouring process and which creates the 
pollution problem. 

Practically all commercial wool scouring in the United 
States is accomplished by agitating the grease wool in 
a series of vats containing warm soapy water. The water 
dissolves the suint and the soap (or synthetic detergent), 
emulsifies the wool grease and thus frees it from the 
wool fibers. The dirt and vegetable matter is largely in- 
soluble and is shaken out in the dry state, washed out 
during scouring, and combed out after scouring and 
drying are completed. 

The used wash water from the vats is usually returned 
to the stream or river which provided the process water. 
The dirt and vegetable matter in the effluent does not 
create a major problem. But grease, suint and deter- 
gents are powerful pollutants because they damage the 
appearance of the receiving stream and provide huge 
quantities of food for microorganisms. 

As the waste materials decompose, large quantities of 
oxygen are absorbed from the water. The resulting 
oxygen deficiency may inhibit game species of fish from 
living in the stream and render the water unsuitable for 
some recreational uses. In the most serious cases, the 
oxygen content is entirely depleted. The fermenting 
organic material then emits noxious gases which per- 
meate the surrounding air, destroy paint, and kill all 





1This report is based largely on a detailed study entitled “Wool Grease — The 
Economics of Recovery and Utilization in the United States” which was made 
at the Lowell Technological Institute Research Foundation by Robert S. 
Raymond and Stuart L. Mandell. The study was sponsored and published 
in June 1955 by the Agricultural Marketing Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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fish. The floating and emulsified organic debris can 
cause the entire stream to take on an unattractive 
frothy appearance. 

About half of the wool scouring plants in the United 
States are concentrated in New England. A large 
cluster of plants (processing coarse carpet wools) is in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, and the remaining es- 
tablishments are scattered all over the United States. 
Recently there has been a significant movement of 
scouring operations into the Piedmont area of the South. 

\ majority of wool scourers in New England are 
located within a fifty-mile radius of Boston where wools 
from all over the world are imported, sold, and stored. 
Many are located on large rivers to obtain an abundant 
supply of soft water and to avail themselves of a ready 
method of diluting waste material. Relatively few are 
located in metropolitan areas where wastes can be dis- 
charged to municipal sewerage systems. A considerable 
number are located on relatively small streams where 
the available dilution is not adequate to avoid serious 
pollution. 


Solving the Problem 

There is no universal solution for every pollution 
problem. For example, the effluent discharged from each 
wool scouring plant creates a unique situation. Scouring 
establishments use somewhat different scouring meth- 
ods, process different amounts and types of wool, 
have different work load distributions throughout the 
year and discharge wastes into different streams. More- 
over, government authorities classify each receiving 
stream for its best combination of uses. Pollution loads 
which might be considered unobjectionable on one 
stream might be illegal on another. 

New England’s wool scouring and other industrial 
waste problems are being attacked in the following ways: 
1. Plant Location at Tidewater 

Industrial firms with difficult waste disposal problems 
are being encouraged to locate at tidewater or in a 
metropolitan area where the sewers empty into the 
ocean. 

Although this is a very desirable preventive meas- 
ure for some new plants, it cannot be used by most 
manufacturing firms that must be located close to their 
supply of raw material. It also may not be practicable 
for firms such as wool scourers which require large 
quantities of low-cost fresh water. 

Most wool scouring plants in New England were es- 
tablished long before there was general concern about 
stream pollution. The cost of relocating these plants, 
the higher cost of owning property in the large metro- 
politan areas, the limited supply of trained labor, and 
the fact that many scouring plants are physically 
integrated with other textile operations prevent most 
establishments from seizing upon this solution. 

2. Dilution 

It is often possible to dilute industrial wastes in huge 
quantities of water in large streams. 

As a practical matter, government authorities realize 
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that it will never be possible to completely eliminate 
pollution. Although some waterways must be made safe 
for municipal water supplies, many streams must pro- 
vide recreational values and perform other legitimate 
functions such as carrying liquid wastes (after treat- 
ment if necessary) from municipalities and industries. 
3. Timing of Waste Discharge 

The pollution effects of industrial wastes can often be 
curtailed by staggering the discharge of wastes dumped 
by different plants into the same river. Serious problems 
can also be avoided by constructing lagoons or holding 
tanks to hold waste material during periods of low 
water for discharge later during periods of high water. 

Such means of pollution control are often very effective 
and are being used by many scouring plants. However, 
the timing of waste disposal may not offer a permanent 
cure for the pollution problem, and lagoon construction 
is often very expensive and a source of local odor 
nuisances. 

1. Combined Treatment With Municipal Sewage 

In some cases industrial wastes can be discharged to 
municipal sewage treatment plants. 

This approach frequently requires no capital outlay 
and can generally be paid for on a sewer rental basis. 
For these reasons, it is a very attractive solution to 
plants which find it difficult to finance private pollution 
abatement measures. Unfortunately, relatively few New 
England mills have access to public treatment. plants. 
Furthermore, some municipal treatment facilities are 
not equipped to handle large volumes of scouring 
wastes. 

5. Effluent Treating Systems 

Almost all pollutants can be reduced by chemical or 
biological treatment without any chemical or by-prod- 
uct recovery. This solution is generally unattractive to 
wool scourers because of the large expense involved. 
The effluent treatment costs can place an individual 
plant at a competitive disadvantage with other plants 
which are permitted to dump untreated waste in the 
ocean or large streams. Nevertheless, some scouring 
establishments in New England have been forced to 
treat their wastes in this fashion because they have been 
unable to solve a pollution problem on a small stream 
in any other way. 

6. Chemical and By-Product Recovery 

For many industries, chemical and by-product re- 
covery provides the best method of controlling pol- 
lution. 

For years many wool scourers in New England have 
profitably recovered wool grease by centrifuging their 
waste material. The process produces a very high 
quality grease which can be refined to make cosmetic 
lanolin. This product is in strong demand in the cosmetic 
industry because of its ability to form very stable 
emulsions which permit medicants to be held in contact 
with the skin. The demand is relatively steady from year 
to year despite price changes because there are no close 
substitutes and because lanolin is not an important cost 
component in cosmetic manufacturing. 

Unfortunately, most centrifuging operations remove 
only about 20 per cent of the available grease and are 
only partially effective in controlling pollution. For 
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years many of the larger scouring firms have experi- 
mented with various solvent methods of removing wool 
grease. This process can remove all the wool grease and 
sometimes the suint as well without using water from . 
the streams. Unfortunately, no economically satisfactory 
solvent method has yet been developed because the new 
equipment required is costly, the wool color is often 
affected by the process, and the grease recovered is 
poorer than the quality obtained by centrifuge. 

The record of success with solvent process experi- 
mentation is not impressive, but many leaders in the 
industry believe that a more efficient solvent technique 
will eventually be developed. Such a process would be 
particularly desirable because a market exists for a 
stable supply of the lower-priced grades of wool grease 
which are recovered. They are used in rust preven- 
tatives, lubricating greases, metalworking lubricants, oil 
additives, and printing inks. They are also needed in the 
manufacture of adhesive tape, certain leather goods, 
and cordage. 

Although the demand exists, the American supply of 
wool grease has been very limited. In fact, many buyers 
have relied on foreign imports. 

It should be emphasized that the solvent process is not 
the only possible way to recover more wool grease. It is 
one of the processes, however, which has been examined 
most intensively. 


Financing Technical Research 
on Pollution Control 

Over the past 70 years many organizations have 
sponsored research dedicated to discovering new ways 
of treating wool wastes. Massachusetts was the first 
state to sponsor such research (in 1886), but numerous 
industry groups as well as the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the U. 8. Department of Agriculture have 
conducted or financed studies of methods for treating 
scouring wastes. In 1953, twenty-three wool scouring 
firms in New England joined together to sponsor re- 
search at the Lowell Technological Institute Research 
Foundation on the wool scouring process, its waste 
products, and methods of waste abatement. 

Industrial pollution control problems are difficult 
because of their complexity. Few individual firms are 
able to bear the cost of technical research to benefit the 
entire industry. This is particularly true of firms in the 
New England woolen textile industry which are faced 
with serious competition from mills in other regions and 
from competing synthetic fibers. In such an industry, 
it is apparent that cooperatively financed industry re- 
search on waste treatment is a very desirable approach. 


Conclusion 

There is no one solution to industrial pollution. 
Locating at tidewater, adequate dilution, timing of 
waste discharge, combined treatment with municipal 
sewage, effluent treatment systems, and particularly 
chemical and by-product recovery provide satisfactory 
solutions for many firms. Unfortunately, many wool 
scourers have not yet discovered an economically 
feasible system of controlling their waste discharge. 
Government and cooperative industry research provide 
a promising means of devising new techniques for solv- 
ing present and future pollution problems. 
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New Kinglanders’ Income Up in 1954 


EVEN AN AREA With as much recorded economic history 
as New England discovers new and sometimes sur- 
prising things about itself when new facts make im- 
proved analysis possible. Recently prepared estimates 
of personal income received by New Englanders provide 
new insights into the way the region makes its living. 
They also emphasize and clarify earlier understanding 
of the difference between New England and other 
regions of the United States. 

One of the most important facts revealed by the new 
data is that residents of New England received personal 
income totaling $18,893 million in 1954. This was a new 
record in spite of the slower rate of business activity 
last year. While the year-to-year gain of one per cent 
was less than in the previous year, it was equal to the 
national increase. All of the New England states except 
Rhode Island and Vermont enjoyed increases in personal 
income totals in 1954. 

While total personal income payments to individuals 
increased in 1954, a larger relative gain in population 
resulted in slight declines in per capita income from the 
peaks reached in 1953. This was true in all New England 
states except New Hampshire and Vermont. In these 
states 1954 per capita income was the highest for any 
year for which information is available. Only residents 
of the Far West and Middle East regions enjoyed a 
higher average per capita income than New Englanders. 

New England per capita personal income in 1954 
averaged $1,935, down one per cent from 1953 but nine 
per cent above the national average of $1,770. Within 
New England the trend in per capita income varied 
from state to state, ranging from a gain of three per cent 
in New Hampshire to a loss of three per cent in Con- 
1These statistics are based on a new series on personal income payments by 
state published in the September 1955 Survey of Current Business by the U.S 
Department of Commerce. The new series differs statistically and conceptually 
from the state income payments series which it replaces. The new data repre- 


sent the total of current income received by individuals from all sources and 
includes cash income as well as several forms of nonmonetary income, 
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necticut. Maine and Rhode Island declined by one per 
cent, the same as the region and the nation. 

Connecticut continued to have close to the highest 
per capita personal income in the nation. At $2,361, it 
was 33 per cent above the national average, and was 
exceeded only by the averages for Delaware and Ne- 
vada. The average for Massachusetts was $1,922 and 
for Rhode Island, $1,823. These three southern New 
England states ranked among the top 15 states in per 
capita income. The three northern states, with income 
averaging $1,605 in New Hampshire, $1,492 in Maine, 
and $1,408 in Vermont, were among the bottom 20 in 
ranking of all states. 

The most revealing data in the new statistics are the 
more detailed estimates of sources of personal income 
by state. Wage and salary disbursements form the prin- 
cipal source of personal income in both New England 
and the nation. In 1954 such payments accounted for 70 
per cent of individual incomes in New England, and 
slightly more than the 68 per cent nationally. Manufac- 
turing was the largest single source of individual income 
with wages and salaries paid by firms in this industry 
providing 29.5 per cent of personal income in New 
England. It accounts for 23 per cent of the national 
total. The only other business activity in which wage and 
salary payments are relatively more important region- 
ally than nationally is finance, insurance and real estate. 

Property income, which consists of rental income, div- 
idends and interest income, forms the second largest 
source of New England income payments. Such pay- 
ments account for 15.5 per cent of regional personal in- 
come payments compared with 12.4 per cent nationally. 

Transfer payments, made up of payments to in- 
dividuals from government and business for which 
services are not rendered, such as old age and unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, is the third and only other 
source of income that is significantly more important in 
New England than nationally. Payments of this type 
amount to 6.3 per cent of total personal income in the 
region and 5.6 per cent in the United States. 

Proprietors’ income, which is the net business earn- 
ings of owners of unincorporated enterprises, accounts 
for a smaller proportion of income in New England than 
in the United States principally because of the relative 
unimportance of farm income in the region’s total. It 
contributed 7.8 per cent of personal income received by 
individuals in New England in 1954, compared to 13.3 
per cent of the national total. 

New Englanders can be justifiably pleased at this 
comparison of their income levels with those of other 
regions. Throughout the transition in the region’s 
economic activities during the past twenty-five years, 
the regional per capita income level has been maintained 
above the national average. But New England also 
needs to be concerned with the stability and rate of 
growth of income. When additional estimates are pre- 
pared for sources of personal income for the years since 
1929, it will be fruitful to analyze the changes in sources 
of income and their effect on income growth and 
stability in New England. 
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Vacation Business Near Record Despite Setbacks 


New ENGLAND’s vacation resort business was headed 
for a new record for the summer season until about the 
middle of August. But then the combination of hurricane 
alerts, flood conditions and the polio epidemic caused 
guest counts to shrink, particularly at southern New 
England resorts. Advance reservations had indicated a 
high level of activity for August, usually the most im- 
portant month for the lodging season; but the mid- 
month downturn spoiled the chance for a new record. 
Gains during the other months were sufficient to out- 
match the 1954 season but not enough to overtake 
1953’s record for summer lodging business. 

Weather conditions in New England were generally 
more favorable to vacationists this summer than last. 
Hot, dry weather was prevalent in contrast to last 
year’s coolness and dampness. August, however, was 
marred by the hurricane alerts and the heavy rains 
accompanying hurricane Diane. For the five-month 
period from May through September, guest occupancy 
of reporting lodging places was four per cent greater 
than during the same period of 1954. Reports from 
lodging hosts varied from “ poorest season yet” to“ best 
season on record” with the majority falling into a 
‘““vood season” category. 

Variations in year-to-year comparisons of business 
were not as marked among the several types of lodging 
places this year as last. For the five-month period, both 
the guest house and cabin group and the hotel and inn 
group recorded gains of nearly four per cent in guest 
occupancy. The gain for the guest house and cabin 
group was somewhat more impressive since this group 
showed a smaller loss last year from 1953’s record total. 
Last year tourists moved around quite a bit due to the 
unfavorable weather, but apparently this was not so 
much the case this year. Places relying more on “ off- 
the-road” trade than on reservations did not fare as 
well generally as did those lodgings whose accommoda- 
tions are largely reserved in advance. The relative per- 
formances of the various types of lodging places for the 
two major months of the season — July and August - 
are shown in the accompany chart. 

Northern New England lodging hosts had generally 
better seasons this year than did their southern counter- 
parts. Lodging places in the three northern states enter- 
tained about five per cent more guests during the May- 
September period this year than last. In the three 
southern states, which bore the brunt of August’s un- 
favorable weather, the guest counts were only about 
one per cent greater than a year ago. 

Comments by proprietors during the season indicated 
an increase in the number of people without advance 
reservations looking for accommodations. There was 
less commeni this year regarding price-consciousness on 
the part of tourists, perhaps not surprising in a period 
of high personal incomes. Modern accommodations and 
recreational facilities were much in demand. 

Early indications were that the 1955 summer season 
would moderately exceed that of 1954 and, as the season 
wore on, it appeared that it might reach the record 
levels of 1953. Generally good weather during May 
and especially over the long Memorial Day week- 
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end boosted May’s lodging business 11 per cent over 
May 1954 occupancy and gave rise to hopes of an 
excellent season ahead, although advance reservations 
for July and August at that time were only one per cent 
greater than year-earlier bookings had been. 

The early optimism was bolstered by the nine per 
cent year-to-year gain in occupany of New England 
lodging places during June as really warm weather made 
its appearance. July and August reservations improved 
during the month and were three per cent above year- 
ago totals. Guest occupancy during July set a new 
record for the month, nearly five per cent greater than 
for the previous record July in 1953. 

Advance reservations for August indicated banner 
business and the month commenced with many lodging 
establishments operating at capacity. In about ten days, 
however, guest counts began to slip and cancellations to 
arrive instead of guests as a result of hurricane alerts, 
the polio epidemic and the floods that accompanied. 
hurricane Diane. Guest occupancy of all reporting 
lodging places in New England was two per cent below 
the level of August 1954. For the first time since reports 
from lodging proprietors were first received in 1947, 
August’s guest occupancy was lower than that of July. 

Advance bookings for September did not show much 
strength, and with continued hurricane alerts and the 
polio epidemic, not a great deal of business was ex- 
pected during the month. As a result, a number of pro- 
prietors closed early this year. In spite of good weather 
for the Labor Day week-end, guest occupancy of re- 
porting New England lodging places was only three per 
cent ahead of September 1954. 

In the postwar years New England vacation business 
has shown a persistent weakness during the closing 
weeks of August, which has been aggravated in the last 
two years by the visits of errant hurricanes. Greater 
promotion of the late season virtues of New England 
resort areas seems necessary if August’s importance as 
a vacation month is to be maintained. 
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NEW ENGLAND VACATION LODGING BUSINESS 
GUEST OCCUPANCY OF REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS 
JULY & AUGUST 1955 VS. 1954 
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